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Membership in the Pennsylvania Folklore Society 
is open to any individual or institution. Membership 
dues are $1.00 a year and include a subscription to 
KEYSTONE FOLKLORE QUARTITIY. Application for member- 
ship may be made throuci the president, the executive 
vice-president, the secretary, the treasurer, or the 
editor. 


Individual copies of KEYSTONE FOLKLORE QUARTERLY 
are available from the editor at twenty-five cents a 
copy. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA FOLKLORE SOCIETY i. 


The Pennsylvania Folklore Society is one of the 
older state folklore organizations. Its initial meet- 
ing was held in the fall of 1920 at "Bishop's Court," 
the Harrisburg residence of Bishop J. H. Darlington. 
The first slate of officers included Bishop Darlington, 
president; Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, vice-president; 
and J, Herbert Walker, secretary. 





Under the direction of these capable gentlemen the 
society prospered during the first decade of its exist- 
ence. However, in 1930 Colonel Shoemaker was temporar- 
ily lost to the group when he was appointed American 
Minister to Bulgaria, and soon afterward the society 
suffered a permanent loss by the death of Bishop Darl- 
ington. 


A small group of members, in an emergency meeting, 
elected Colonel Shoemaker president, but the Colonel 
did not consider it official. However, upon his re- 
turn to the United States, in 1935, an official meet- 
ing was held in Lewisburg, with over one hundred men- 
bers present, and his election was confirmed. He has 
ably directed the affairs of the society ever since, 
despite the difficulties of the depression and war 
years. 


THE KEYSTONE FOLKLORE QUARTERLY 


With this initial issue of KEYSTONE FOLKLORE 
QUARTERLY the Pennsylvania Folklore Society begins 
its second venture into publication. From 1920 to 
1930 Colonel Shoemaker published a quarterly belletin, 
using the facilities of his newspaper, the Altoona 
Tribune. A combination of Colonel Shoemaker's 
appointment in 1930 as Minister to Bulgaria and the 
onset of the hard times of the depression forced a 
permanent suspension of the publication. 


1. I would like very mch to get in touch with any 
members who still have copies of the publication. 
Please drop a note to: Frank A. Hoffmann, English 
Department, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 














2. Over the past few years a number of members have 
expressed interest in getting another publication under 
way. The big problem has always been the cost of such 
a venture. However, this past winter it was felt that 
we should at least give it a try. 


For the present the aims of this publication are 
few and simple: to help in the collecting and preserv- 
ing of the folklore and folk songs of Pennsylvania; to 
present this material to the members of the society 
with a minimum of the frills that characterize many 
scholarly publications; to present articles of opinion 
concerning the various aspects of folklore; to keep 
members posted on some of the news, events, and publi- 
cations in the folklore world. 


It is the hope of all who are connected with this 
journal that we can gradually expand it, both in size 
and in aim. But we can do this only with your help. 
You are members of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society 
because you are interested in the folklore of Penn- 
sylvania. Many of you know a great deal of the lore 
of your localities; anecdotes, tall tales, old songs, 
riddles, superstitions, old sayings, customs, tradi- 
tions, etc. of the lumbering days, of the mines, or of 
the riverboating days. There are innumerable facets 
to folklore, and nothing is too small or too big. 

Send it in to your editor, or at least drop him a line 
to give him an idea of what you have. Pennsylvania is 
rich in folklore; let us share our riches with each 
other. 


HSHRHEHRHRHHEHHHHEHRHE HEHE HH 


Remember the spring meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society, April 14, 1956, in Harrisburg. If 
you have not already done so, send your reservation 
to Mrs, Adlyn M. Keffer, 236 Woddbine Street, Harris- 
burg, Penna. There will be a business meeting in the 
morning, a luncheon, and an interesting program headed 
by George Korson immediately following the luncheon. 
We'll be looking for you there. 
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THE TWO CORBLTES” 36 
under The favorite with the late Samel H. Pfoutz (1855- 
such 1940) of the Cameron clan, who said that the ravens sat 
that fon trees at the State Camp, near Renovah, waiting for 
the "raven's bone,” a piece of gristle in the spoon of 
the brisket, croaking sulleniy and with hoarse cries, 


ol until satisfied. The hunters did not begrudge this favor 
; to |to the “corbies," as they frequently located lost deer 
y by circling high above the carcasses. Some lines of this 
y tragic ballad, said Mr. Pfoutz, reminded General Simon 
nion Cameron's father, Charles Cameron, of the mysterious 
; death of the heroic Claverhouse, followed by the sudden 
b14- |marriage of his bride to her former lover, Leveston, 

both of whom soon perished in the collapse of a hotel 

in Amsterdam. - H.W.S. 
this 
ize IT. Bd. Note: Some months back Colonel Shoemaker put into 
De my hands a large manuscript book of songs, ballads, and 
vy other odds and ends of folklore that he has collected 
, over the past fifty years. Needless to say, it contains 
“e a wealth of valuable material. From time to time I plan 


LES » to present in this journal excerpts from the collection. 
Le It is my intention, however, to keep references, annota- 
* of ftions, and other scholarly paraphenalia to a minimm, and 
ed | present rather any notes that Colonel Shoemaker may have 
made. I am guided in this by the belief that the layman 
ine fis not interested in such material, whereas the serious 
. is student is sufficiently acquainted with scholarly pro- 
cesses to check references for himself. 


This particular ballad was chosen from the collec- 
tion in a purely arbitrary manner. I would, however, 





a like to point up the rather unusual second stanza, a paral- 

f lel to which I have not been able to discover in any other 
printed version. Interesting too, is the reference to 

S< § Claverhouse in Colonel Shoemaker's notes. Standard his- 

he tories and encyclopedias will occasionally make a brief 


Jed | mention of the legend which held that Claverhouse was in- 
vulnerable to bullets and that he was killed at the 
Battle of Killicrankie by a silver button from his own 
coat, but no more is said. Perhaps some student of 
Scottish history might find it an interesting subject for 
further study. - F.A.H. ' 






There were two corbies sat on a tree 

Large and black as black might be, 

And one to the other 'gan say, 

"Where shall we go and dine today? 

Shall we go dine by the wild salt sea? 

Shall we go dine ‘neath the greenwood tree?" 


"As I sat on the deep sea sand 

I saw a fair ship nigh at hand, 

I waved my wings, I bent my beak, 
The ship sunk, and I heard a shriek; 
There they lie, two and three, 

I shall dine by the wild salt sea." 


“Come, I will show you a sweeter sight, 

A lonesome glen and a new slain knight; 

His blood yet on the grass is hot, 

His sword half drawn, his shafts unshot, 
And no one knows that he lies there, 

But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair. 


"His hound is to the hunting gone, 
His hawk to fetch the wild fowl home, 
His lady's away with another mate, 
So we shall make our dinner sweet; 
Our dinner's sure, our feasting free, 
Come, and dine by the greenwood tree. 


"You shall sit on his white horse-bone, [sic] 
I will pluck out.his bonny blue een; 

Ye*ll take a tress of his yellow hair, 

To theak your nest when it grows bare; 

The golden down on his young chin 

Will do to sew my young ones in. 


"Oh, cold and bare will his bed be, 

When winter storms sing in the tree; 

At his head a turf, at his feet a stone, 

He will sleep, nor hear his loved one's moan; 


G'er his white bones the birds shall fly, 
The wild deer bound and the foxes cry." 





RANDOM NOTES ON GHOST STORIES De 


The "ghost" appears in folk tales more often than 
anything else. Our superstitious ancestors seemed more 
than willing to believe that the "departed" were wont 
to return to haunt those who remained on earth. The 
children were told hair-raising ghost stories, not only 
in the early days but as late as the forepart of the 
present century. 


: Let someone die a violent death, whether by his 

own hand or that of an enemy, or by accidental cause, 
and within a short time his "ghost" was sure to re- 

turn to the scene of his earthly activities. These 
tales all had the effect of creating a horror of the 
dead and of the things surrounding death. No one would 
have thought of walking through a graveyard at night any 
more than he would have walked through a burning forest. 


While all of us know today that there are no ghosts, 
and that when one is dead he is "dead for a long time," 
mevertheless, the ghost stories of yesteryears are inter- 
esting due to the fact that they all had their origin 


from something real and not from an apparition. How 
often have the noises made by the broken chains dangling 
efrom the necks of stray domestic animals struck terror 
o the heart, especially at night. Then too, how many 
sof us have seen the "swamp lights" at night and felt sure 
e had seen a ghost, 


Some time ago I was talking with Sheriff John Mid- 
dlesworth at his office at the Union County court house 
and somehow the subject of ghosts came up. The sheriff 
ecalled a ghostly appearance from his boyhood which 
illustrates just what we have in mind. 


"One night several boys were walking along a road 
which ran through a cemetery. The night was dark, but 
the pale moonlight one of the boys noticed something 
hite bobbing up and down in the middle of the graveyard. 
Hie called the attention of the other boys to what he had 
seen, and they were all terrified to hear a low wailing 
ry, not once but many times repeated. You may be sure 
hat they fled at once from the vicinity of the grave- 


ard and indeed, did not stop running until they reached 
heir homes. The next morning the fathers of several of 








6. 
the boys went to investigate and to their surprise 


found that a full grown lamb had wandered into the 
cemetéry: and stumbled into a freshly dug grave, from 
which it was unable to escape. This at once killed 
what would have been a fine ghost story. 


"Another ghost of local interest was the head- 
less man who was seen sitting at the approach to a 
bridge every Sunday night. Many people declared they 
had seen this ghost and for years many more believed 


the story. Only recently the "Ghost was laid" when it] 


was reliably established that a confirmed old bachelor 
of the community was wont to wait by the bridge for 
his girl friend every Sunday night, and not wishing to 
be recognized by others, pulled his coat up over his 
head. The woman in question, in her old age, long 
after the death of the bachelor, told the truth about 
this particular ghost.” 


A ghost noise also very common in earlier times 
was @ squeaking door hinge. We know now that all that 
would have been needed to settle this ghost would have 
been a little Three-In-One oil. 


The Indians were great believers in ghosts, which 
they called "spirits." To the Red Men, appearances by 
departed animals and birds were more common than those 
of warriors who had gone to their happy hunting ground 


Religious education has done much to remove the 
superstitious beliefs about these visitants. Today 
when we hear the term "ghost" mentioned, we usually 
laugh instead of turning pale. 

-Dr. Charles M. Steese 


REVIEWS 
Leach, MacEdward. The Ballad Book. New York; 
Harper, 1955, Pp. xiv, 842, “$7.50. 


Riverside Records: RLP 12-601, The Ballad Record, 
sung by Ed. McCurdy. 12" LP, $4.98. ~— 


Professor Leach has produced a book which may 
well supplant the Sargent & Kittredge edition of Child 
as the standard classroom ballad text. It makes use 
of the best of Child's collection, plus an excellent 
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selection of native American songs. Such a comprehen- 
sive collection has long been needed, for the early 
view that native ballad production is too insignificant 
and lacking in quality has long since been discarded. 
Everyone will find that certain favorites are not 
included, but that is the least of faults in an anthol- 
ogy in which such great selectivity must be exercised. 


Mention must be made of Professor Leach's excel- 
lent introduction. In it he displays a very real and 
deep understanding of the essence of the ballad. For 
instance, his point that the ballad was meant to be 
sung, and suffers when studied apart from the music, 
is well made. Too often our literature minded col- 
leagues choose to ignore the music and look upon the 
ballad as a piece of poetry, thereby misinterpreting 
its function in the lives of the people to whom it 
belonged. 


The book does have one weakness - the appended 
list of ballad recordings, which is quite inaccur- 
ate. Every item from Folkways record FP 251 is 
listed as sung by Henry Lee, which is not the name of 
any of the artists but is the title of the first song 
on the record, a version of Child 68. In addition, a 
number of important items on Folkways FP 251 - "Our 
Goodman," "Sir Hugh," “The Farmer's Curst Wife," and 
"Naomi Wise" - are not listed. Sam Eskin'’s "Farmer's 
Curst Wife" is listed as Folkways 1020 instead of 
Sounds of Our Times 1020. Two of the listings under 
"Golden Vanity" are Pete Seeger, Commodore CR-11 and 
Almanac Singers, General 20; they are the same re- 
cording. The same thing occurs under "Wild Barbaree." 
And in many cases the numbers of old, out-of-print 78 
RPM records are noted instead of the current LP numbers, 
It would certainly not be advisable for anyone to at- 
tempt to order records from the information given in 
this list. 

As a e@ompanion piece to The Ballad Book Riverside 
Records has released a 12" LP containing twenty selec- 
tions from the volume. They are divided into four cat- 


egories: British ballads, British ballads in America, 
Broadside Ballads, and American ballads. The selection 








ous made by Professor Leach and is a fine combination 4a 
familiar items - "The Three Ravens," "Black Jack Davie 
"91d Bangum," Springfield Mountain" (two types), "John 
"Henry," etc. - and rarely recorded ballads - "Sir Patri 

Spens," "Get Up and Bar the Door," "The Bitter Withy," 
and "William Glen." 

There are those who might feel that Ed McCurdy's 
ditions are not ballad singing in its true sense, and 
an academic point of view this is quite right. However 
we who look for the pure folk music sometimes forget t 
not everyone feels the same way. And it is illogical ft 
rationalize the situation by saying that if others were 
more exposed to the real thing they too would like it. 
The music listening public, taken as a whole, is not iz 
ested in whether or not a ballad is sung in proper tre 
tional style; it is interested in a good voice and a 
pleasing rendition. This is not to say that therefore 
latter is best - indeed it is not - but it has definite 
merits as an article for public consumption. It is t 
that many trained folk singers give the impression that 
they would be much more at ease singing Schubert iliede 
in this case, however, we can accept Ed McCurdy's state 
ments: "I don't claim to be an authentic folk singer, 
only a lovingly enthusiastic one.” 

Riverside Records, RLP 12-602, Songs of an Irish 
Tinker Lady, sung by Margaret Barry. 12° LP, $4.95. 

Riverside Records, RLP 12-604, Irish Drinking Song 
sung by Patrick Galvin. 12" LP, $4.96. 

Irish songs are known and loved the world over; th 
are perhaps better known than the songs of any of the 
other English speaking nations. Yet these albums only 
show how little known is true Irish music. Patrick Ge 
vin points out in his book, Irish Songs of Resistance 
(Folklore Press, 1955), that the art of writing ballads 
selling broadsides, and singing ballads is still a liv 
ing tradition in Ireland; both the songs and the sing- 
ing on these records are more than adequate proof of tk 
contention. 

Margaret Barry travels all over Ireland in a horse 
and buggy, carrying on her tinker's trade and singing 
her songs at country fairs and in market places. Many § 


of her songs are of recent vintage and in some cases tt 
were composed by well known literary artists. 























The above remarks are valid also for Patrick 
Galvin's Irish Drinking Songs. The words of most of the 
songs are unfamiliar to us, but there is no mistaking 
such familiar tunes as those employed in "A Sup of Good 
Whiskey," "The Rakes of Mallow," "The Moonshiner," and 
"Master McGrath." More important, however, is the vigor- 
ous and genuine manner in which the songs are sung. 
Patrick Galvin's brogue is not the result of a careful 
application of the phonetic alphabet, as is the case with 
@so many “Irish” singers, and his unrestrained delivery 
gives the impression that he has just come from a par- 
ticularly rousing hooley. He receives able assistance 
in creating this impression from the spirited banjo and 
guitar accompaniments of Al Jeffery. Students of James 
Joyce can find an added attraction in the record in that 
it includes the now rarely heard "Finnegan's Wake." 


I would like to call attention to Camden's two LP 
records (CAL 219 and CAL 245) and three 45 RPM records 
(CAE 197, CAE 205, and CAE 206) of folksongs by John 


Jacob Niles. These are reissues of 78 RPM records that 
have been out of print for many years, and RCA Victor is 
to be commended for again making them available. Although 
his renditions are not particularly authentic, Niles' 
unique styling has gained him many followers. It is hoped 
that these releases will be successful enough to encour- 
age Victor (and other record companies) to reissue more 
old material. I am sure that Woody Guthrie's two albums 
of Dust Bowl ballads and the early Victor and Bluebird 
recordings of Leadbelly and the Carter Family would be 
welcomed by most collectors. Those interested are urged 
to send their suggestions to; Mr. Peter Dellhein, 
Recording Coordinator, Radio Corporation of America, 

155 East 2hth Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Members who have not yet paid their current 
dues are urged to send them in to the treasurer 


as soon as possible. We operate in as economical 
a manner as possible, but there are some expenses 
which cannot be avoided: the mimeographing and 
mailing of notices, the expenses of spealers at 
our meetings, and now our journal. ‘Je would like 
to grow and become more active in all respects, 
but we can do so only if each member becomes more 


me ¢ 
active. 





